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TOP EDUCATORS WARN ON “BARGAIN” SCHOOLING 


It's a truism of the market place that you get what you pay for. Bargain basement 
bargains may be no bargains at all. Some of America's top educators sounded that warn- 
ing over the weekend in calling for massive public support for education in this country. 





@ In Chicago, Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard University, said the 
entire nation must be mobilized to meet "almost a desperate need" for sup- 
port to higher education. 


In a nationwide television program (Person to Person--CBS), Dr. Robert 
Goheen, president of Princeton, in describing the rising costs of education, 
said the need in our society to upgrade the economic status of the teaching 
profession is "urgent." 


In Washington, Dr. Walter Heller, University of Minnesota economist, said 
Americans must be persuaded that education is an investment, not a purchase 
at a bargain counter. . 


And also in Chicago, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council 
on Education, said "bickering over forms and sources of financial support 
necessary to meet the present emergency can be disastrous. Positive and im- 
mediate action on all levels ... is the first imperative." 


Dr. Pusey told the annual convention of the American 
Council on Education that education's costs are. bounding 
upward and may triple in a decade. That's why, he said, 
private citizens, business, philanthropy and government 
must all share the burden. Students, too, he said, must 
pay more of the costs of their college education. 





The Harvard president declared that in the next decude 
the various states and the federal government must each 
provide an additional five billion dollars. Federal money, 
he said, can aid higher education "without destroying 
local autonomy." 





In Dr. Goheen's opinion, "education has been cut in 
the general inflation in our national economy as much as 
anything, and probably more than a great many other pur- 

Dr. Nathan M. Pusey suits." 





"Since the Second World War," he said, "we have allowed the economic position of our 
faculties to decline badly at a time when virtually every walk of life in our country 
was on the upgrade in its economic earnings. This has resulted in a loss of young people 
who should be in this profession today. If we are going to make this profession attrac- 
tive so it can draw in the high talent that we need to teach the literally millions of 
young people who will soon be coming into our colleges, we must radically improve faculty 
salaries." 
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STRONGER FINANCIAL SUPPORT TOPS SCHOOL TRENDS IN CITIES 


The American people are showing increased concern with public education. This 
is reflected in better financial support, particularly in the matter of bond is- 





sues. And they are rejecting the plaints of the critics that our public schools 
are inferior. 


Sound like wishful thinking? It isn't. It's the considered view of a group 
of school superintendents who were asked by EDUCATION U.S.A. to list what they 
thought were the most promising or constructive developments in their own communities 
and across the nation. The sampling of public (education) opinion was made at De- 
troit during a meeting of school superintendents from cities with populations of 
more than 200,000. 





Increased concern by the public, and better financial support, ran one-twc 
ahead of all other trends noted by the superintendents. A few schoolmen, however, 
commented on the emphasis being given ability grouping, programs for the academi- 
cally gifted, and beefed-up courses in science, math and modern foreign languages. 





Here is a sampling of the trends as spotted by the superintendents: 





"An increased concern with the purposes and quality of public schools. Certain 
indications of confidence in schools--our recent bond issue of 8 million dollars 
passed with an 86% 'yes' vote. A readiness to listen to school people when they 
speak of school needs." --Melvin W. Barnes, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


« 


"A general evaluation of our public school system which generally refutes the 
idea that our schools are inferior." --Thomas B. Portwood, San Antonio, Texas. 
"The willingness of the community to work with educational leaders in the im- ee 


provement of schools. A reluctance to follow the demands of the critics for a 
complete change in our program." --J. W. Edwards, Portland, Oregon. 


w 


"Intensified interest in curriculum and general public support for more em- 
phasis on scholarship. Evidence of greater concern for more adequate financial 
support." --Harold S. Vincent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


INSIDE LOOK AT STATE POLITICS 


Political science teachers in California are getting an inside look at the 
great game of politics this week. They are meeting with a number of candidates 
for state and national office for a round-table discussion of the politicians’ 
problems, practices and policies. The unique getting-together of teachers and 
practitioners of politics, just three weeks before the national elections, was ar- 
ranged by the Northern California Citizenship Clearing House and San Francisco 
State College. 





A special group of party experts, who will be on hand along with the candidates, 
will tackle the ticklish problem of "campaign finances." And, to add a touch of 
realism, the meeting will be covered by the political editors of several large 
California daily newspapers. 





a 








THREE-PRONGED APPROACH TO YEAR-ROUND PLAN 


So much to learn and so little time for the learning. This is a major problem in 
education today. 





But now comes Dr. Shirley Cooper, associate secretary of the American Association 
of School Administrators, with a three-pronged approach to the predicament. This is 
it: (1) voluntary attendance at summer school by students who wish to enrich or ac- 
celerate their schooling; (2) concentrated effort to upgrade instructional methods and 
curriculum; and (3) real, rather than vicarious, experiences by teachers in phases of 

community life during summer months. 





A year-round plan, Dr. Cooper's program bears no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the controversial four-quarter schedule. 
He describes it, instead, as "a sensible way to add quality 
to education by using what we already have to better advan- 
tage." He points out that the equipment and the teaching 
staff are "already there." His plan adds up when measured 
by "the cold, hard facts of economic life." 





Dr. Cooper emphasizes the fact that this approach is 
not brand new. Some schools have tried it already and 
vocational agriculture and home-making people have followed 
programs of this kind for a long time. Rochester, Minn., 
schools, after some ten years experience, list the follow- 
ing advantages: advanced courses for gifted students; 
strengthened foreign language programs; additional courses, 
such as typing, art, music, which do not fit into busy, 
regular schedules; and time for instructional and curricu- 


Dr. Shirley Cooper lum planning. 








Dr. Cooper believes about one-third of a community's 
school children would take advantage of an opportunity for school work during summer 
months. He says, "We would expect approximately one-third of the teachers to be in- 
volved in teaching this one-third of the students." 





Other teachers--and this he would like to stress--could use summer months for im- 
proving instructional methods. The plan allows a period for concentrated study on cur- 
riculum and techniques, a time not broken up with a thousand and one other teaching 
duties. This is a period for "refreshment" of "re-kindling the spark." A man of con- 
tagious enthusiasm, himself, Dr. Cooper says, "The best teachers I know of so overflow 
with enthusiasm that those around them cannot help but be affected." 





Another group of teachers, under this twelve-month plan, would have "a chance to 
make vital contacts with important aspects of the social, economic, and governmental 
life of our country," according to Dr. Cooper. They might go into industry, banking, 
labor organizations. They could travel, in this country or even in foreign countries. 
"The school teacher today has too few opportunities to watch other people work and 
needs this experience probably more than any other professional person," Dr. Cooper says. 





He knows whereof he speaks. Before his 1949 appointment as assistant secretary of 
AASA, and associate secretaryship in 1954, Dr. Cooper taught and administered schools 
of a variety of sizes and kinds, mostly in rural areas. He has a Ph.D. from Cornell 
and an M.A. from West Virginia University, with a major in rural education and minors 
in rural social organization and agricultural economics. 











At Mississippi State, an estimated 45 percent of the 477 members of last 
June's graduating class accepted out-of-state positions. . .At the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, it's estimated that about 16 science and liberal arts 
graduates in the 1957 class departed the state for every graduate who e 





stayed. . .A survey in Tennessee showed that there are especially high 
losses of recent high school graduates, who got their education locally, 
at considerable expense to their native state, then departed and put their 
talents and training to use elsewhere. 











Thus, the Wall Street Journal reported recently, is the South faced with a steady drain 
of a cherished resource. 





"I think most of the kids here would like to stay in the South," said Dean Fred W. Ajax, 
placement director of Georgia Tech. "But they feel they have to follow opportunity." And, 
he adds, many of the engineering graduates believe opportunity lies exclusively to the North. 





State officials and business leaders aren't sure what they can do to bring this exodus 
under control, but they are stepping up their efforts to get the job done. They're en- 
couraging Southern companies to give part-time jobs to college boys as a means of in- 
teresting them in local enterprise, and to make more frequent recruiting trips to nearby 
campuses. Also, they're setting up local trade schools, study groups, and similar com- 
mittees aimed at "selling" local youths on their communities. 





P What qualities does a good teacher possess? Harry Matlack, an English instructor in 
the Pennsylvania school system, went after the answer to that question from the students 
themselves. Surprisingly, most students mentioned strictness. Humor and teaching superi- 
ority were also high on the "must" list. In fact, every one of 130 ninth-graders in a 
Philadelphia junior high named at least two of those three. 








Said a girl: "Teachers come and teachers go. Some are remembered, but most are @ 


quickly forgotten. The ones I remember pleasantly are, odd as it may seem, those who have 
been most strict." And said a boy: "No one likes a pushover. You may think you do, but 
you really don't. You don't learn anything, and it won't help you in the long run." 


The business recession helped ease the shortage of public school teachers in Texas, 
according to Dr. Hob Gray, director of the Teacher Placement Service at the University of 
Texas. "The slight recession in industry apparently has caused many certified teachers 
who had left the profession to return," Dr. Gray says in his annual report for the 1957-58 
fiscal year. "Also, many older people who have not taught for a number of years have been 
induced to take teaching positions in their local communities. There is still a 'teacher's 
‘market,' however, especially for elementary, girls' physical education and special education 
teachers." 





B Los Angeles schools are planning a "get tough" policy as the result of a long study of 
disciplinary problems by a committee of teachers and administrators. The committee, ina 
report to the school board and to Supt. Ellis A. Jarvis, recommended "termination of en- 
rollment" of students past 16 years of age if they fail to maintain "a reasonable record 
of scholarship and conduct." The report pointed out that only three students have been ex- 
pelled from the system in the past 12 years. Under state law, school attendance is re- 
quired until the student's 16th birthday. 
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